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AN ALARMIST: 


Was sitting over my cup of chocolate and my newspaper, reading 

the latter with great attention, and making reflections on almost 

all that it contained, when a very hasty knock (and men’s characters, 

I am told are to be learned by their knocks and by their band writ- 

ing) came to my door and Sir Marmaduke Oldfield suddenly came 
into my room. 

“ Your servant, Sir Marmaduke,” said I. ‘ Your's, my dear 
friend,’ replied he ; ‘ I am just come to take leave of you; | lave 
just got my passports ; l’am off for America! positively off! i have 
just tune to save the wreck of my fortune and of my national cha. 
racter, and that’s all. I shall convert my estates into money ; I have 
no confidence in the funds, nor inthe country; we are all ruincd ; 
things cannot remain as they are ; a revolution is inevitable ; there 
must be a national bankruptcy, and the whole continent in an up. 
roar. I would go to France, but that country will be revolutionized 
first. As to us, we shall be swallowed up by America; and where 
J am to go then I know not. ‘The cord is drawn too tight; if must 
break : the subject is weighed down by taxes; he must sink : cor. 
ruption is at its height ; and gangrene must ensue.’ 

I begged himto be calm, and not to indulge in tropes and in figures, 
or in those demagoguish allegories which compose the rant of despe- 
rate men, but to tell me if any private or personal injury decided him 
thus to expatriate himself. 

He replied in the negative. ‘ But,’ continued he, ‘ whatean save 
us? ‘The very interest of our national debt, like an imperium in 
imperio, is a national debt of itself. We are taned as far as taxation 
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will go , and there will immediately be but two classes, the rich and 
powertul, the poor and desperate; now as the jatter are more: nu- 
merous than the former, they will rise and devour us. So that to 
save my small income (two thousand per annum) I must convert it 
into specie, and emigrate. Besides, what advantage is there in 
remaining ?- Europe is convulsed ; the world is turned upside down; 
we have earthquakes in.the northof Scotland; we are getting more 
presumptuous and blasphemous every day ; whilst our quadrupeds 
exercise the faculties of intellect, which alone belonged to man. Can 
any thing be more irreligious than our dramatic representations, 
enough to raise the devil? (“ No, no” interrupted I, “ only to 
raise the wind,”) * and our steam boats! there’s presumption! and 
our gas lights, by which we shall beall blown up one of these days; 
and the immorality of a Fair Circassian—enough to bring bad luck 
to the country! and above all, the flying man—a second Daedalus ! 
Well may we say, my friend,Celum ipsum petimus stultitia. In fine, 
what we are to come to next I know not. My constitution is already 
(like that of the country) vitally shaken. I am poisoned by the baker, 
by the grocer, by the brewer, and by the wine merchant, and cheated 
by every other tradesman, in order that he may speedily keep his 
carriage. I am afilicted with the gravel in consequence of the ground 
stone and calcined bones which are mixed up with alum and potatoes 
in my bread ; and as you are aware that an accumulation of gravel 
produces a hard substance like stone, who knows but, were I to stay, 
I should be obliged to undergo the painful and perilous operation of 
lithotomy! My stomach and viscera are ruined by the other trades- 
men already mentioned, who distil their slow poisons for our diurnal 
beverage. Then the climate is altered ; and the times are altered ; 
and things are altered ; and I feel every d ay growing so old (at se- 
vénty !) that I tremble for the remnant of my vigour. 

* Are yon sure that America will agree with “you?” said I, ‘I 
hope so; but any change must be for the better. The times are so 
degenerate, and the price of provisions is so high, that one runs a daily 
risk of being robbed, murdered, or starved,’ “‘ That's hard, indeed,” 
observed I. * True; but such is the case! Therefore farewell, my 
dear friend. You would do well to follow me.’ “ Not I,” ex- 
claimed [ laughing. ‘ Well, as you please; but you may think 
wtherwise when it is too late. Farewell ; adieu. Poor old Eng- 
Jand,.’ 

He fled like a dream, and I could scarcely believe the testimony 

fimy cars andeyes. Is he mad? thought I—No.—Or drunk ?— 
the soberest man in the world. I sat down to think. I got grave, 
and began to feel quite low spirited, untila relation called in—a 
nian about his own age ; and he assured me that he had held pre- 
cisely te same language forty years ago, during the American 
war. * A national bankruptcy, infallible ruin, and poor ol: 1 Eng- 
land!” The fact is, that the Bazonet is a disappointed man. Eariy 
in life he was crossed in love, and then determined to lead a bache- 
lors hfe. He was also thrown out in anclection, which hurt his 
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pride as much asthe former circumstance, From that: moment he 
became an anti-ininisterialist ; and although no-man is severer than 
himse!fon bis ‘tenants and on‘his domestics, in enforcing the game- 
laws, and in every thing where his ‘property is affected, yet no one 
affects more to support the people against the two other branches of 
the legislatare. Confined in intellectual power, and of idle habits; 
he is made the toel of artful and designing men, who know how -to 
flatter his vanity, and how to make ‘use of his resources. At this 
moment a wild speculator wants him to transport his fortune to Ame- 
rica, for the sole purpose of becoming his agent, and of embezzling 
as much of his wealth as possible. c 
I was now quite cured of the malady which the Alarmist: had 
created, and [ reflected that upon sounding the histories of these mal- 
contents, similar disclosures generally took place. I. therefore con- 
tentedly left the Baronet to admire the nodding forests and spacious 
lakes of North America, togaze on the remantic falls of the Niagara, 
and to be lost in contemplation of the extent of the river St. Lawrence, 
confining myself to siacks of chimueys in Pall Mall, and trees in the 
Green Park, and never desiring to see a larger river than the Thames, 
nor proceed further on it than up to Richmond Bridge, where a band 
of music will please me better than all the Canadian boat-songs 
which ever were sung—where there are no rapids—and where the’ 
rich borders of the silver stream form a prospect quite rich enough 
for my taste, and for my confined views of happiness and of pros- 
perity. 
Tne Hermit iw Lonpoy. 


—— ee 


Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John 
and Lewis of Austria, 


Continued from Page 407. 


Qoue details respecting the coals which are of. such vast impor- 
tance to England for fuel, may fot be misplaced here. In the 
year 1239, King Henry III. granted to the inhabitants of Newcastle 
the liberty to dig for coalsin their. territory. A document, bearing 
date in 1280, says, that the trade in coals had so increaseil the 
revenues of the town, that they amounted at that time to above 2001. 
sterling, 

The use of coals had became so common in London, so eaily as 
the year 1306, that the Parliament made acomplaint to the King, 
stating that the air was infeeted by the exhalations produced by them: 
in consequence of these complaihts, two proclamations were issued, 
prohibiting the use of coals. But necessity and expericnce soon 
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tiiumphed over ignorance and prejudice, and the use of this valuable 
combustible was resumed. 

Pope Pius U1. relates in his Commentaries, that in his visit to 
Scotland, he had observed stones distributed at the church doors, by 
way of alms to the poor; that these stones were impregnated with 
combustible matter, and that they were burnt instead of wood, which 
Was very rare in that country. 

The question, whether the various extra of coal, and their envelopes 
(coverings) of clay or chalk, are to be reckoned among the primitive 
substances created at the same time with the earth, or among se- 
condary productions, produced either by inundativns, and alluvion, 
or by volcanic convulsions, is still a subject of doubt and enquiry 
among naturalists. It is, however, certain that the remains of ani- 
mals and vegetables are often found in the envelopes of the coal, and 
that the coal itself sometimes retains the form of the organic bodies 
from which it is derived. The coalin the parish of Bovey, near 
Exeter, is found in large masses, representing the trunks and branches 
of trees heaped together. Similar Phenomena have been remarked 
in Iceland, at Brull near Luxemburg, at Cologne, at Bonn, and at 
the foot of the mountains which are on the road from Lyons tw 
Strasburg. 

All the strata which cover the coal, containa great diversity of 
vegetable substances, or at least bear the impression of them, parti- 
cularly of the Bamboo of ihe Indies, of the Euphorbia of the Indies, 
of ferns, vetches, &c. 

‘The strata of slate in the mine of Holling Hill, near Felling, fur- 
nishes fine specimens of pine concs, ears of barley, and turnip roots 5 
the latter are changed into ferruginous stones; in the strata of slate 
in the coal mine of South Shields, sea shells have often been disco- 
vered. Whole trees are found, which pass from the strata of sand 
stone. At Kenton,seats bave been cut of this substance, in) which 
we can distinguish the concentric circles which mark the age of the 
trees. The inequalities of the bark are also scenin them. It bas 
been possible to follow the most delicate ramifications of a tree, and 
the stratum in which its roots were found appeags to be an uninter- 
rupted tssue of impressions of vegetables. ‘This circumstance seems 
to favour the opinion of those who believe that in| some revolutions 
or inundations the earth may have been covered with fine clay, and 
that this clay hus received the impressions of the plants which were 
buried init. 

It is remarkable that the upper strata contain ferruginous stones, 
coal, and vegetable impressions, but no trace of marine animals ; 
whereas the lower strata, composed of calcarcous stone, contain 
remains of marine animals, and no vegetable impressions. 

We will quote bere the words of the learned Whitehurst :—“ As 
all the strata which accompany coal are filled, says he, with im- 
pressions of vegetables, it may be hence inferred, that all the coal is 
formed of vegetable substances, which bave been inclosed in the 
stone or in the clay , and the same might be said of the origin of 
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tron, for the same strata contain alsoiron ore; and when we find 
vegetables in a state of putrefaction in stagnant waters, those waters. 
are ferruginous.” 

To be continued. 








Features in the character of the four last Presidents of 
the United States of North America ; from the Jour- 
nal entitled “ America.” 


_ ADAMS had resided a considerable time at foreign Courts, 
eF in the character of Ambassador, before he was elected president 
of the United States. On his election, he aimed at all the pomp 
and splendour ofa monarch. The journals of the country turned 
this into ridicule, and restrictive laws were necessary, as under a 
Monarchy, to check the writers for the periodical press. All this was 
done openly ; and as the remembrance of ‘he bard struggle to de- 
liver themselves from a Monarchical government was still fresh 
in the minds of the people, Mr. Adains was not re-elected at the ex- 
piration of the period ot his presidency. 

Thomas Jefferson had also been Ambassador at Foreign Courts, 
before he was elected President. The errors of his predecessor in the 
government could not have failed to make him cndeavour to avoid 
every thing that bore the appearance of preference of foreign manners, 
had not his philosophy and his republicanism fed him to despise 
them. He discouraged, by his example, ostentatious magnificence, 
and laid down his office with the unequivocal approbation of his 
country. Economy in public and private life was the characteristic 
feature of his administration 

James Maddison, the next President, never was Ambassador at 
Foreizn Courts. He trod inthe steps of hs predecessor; be was 
simpic and unostentatious ; but he had some private weaknesses 
which the public did not look for in him, but which exposed him to 
an influence that was detrimental to his reputation, and injurious to 
the country. As he wanted the energy ef Mr. Jefferson, he was 
nore in the power of his ministers, to whom may be attributed the 
errors of Mr. Maddison’s policy, which hindered him from quitting 
his post with so much honour as Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr. Monroe was Ambassador at Paris and London, before he was 
elected President of the United States, and he seems in fact to have 
introduced the fashion of both these cities. Lis ceach and his arms, 
his manner of adorning them, his orders for foreign furniture for his 
palace, his seeking for a mayor-domo or chamberlain, like the Mo- 
narchs of Europ:, the etiquette of his household, and in receiving and 
paying visits, all show that Mr. Monroe, ia pomp and extravagance, 
far excceds Mr. Adams. 


The son of this Join Adams bas also been sent to a forcign Courts 
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to act as Seeretary-of State for Mr. Monroe. Formed in the school 
of monarchical principles, considering his constant residence abroad, 
and his intercourse with the nobility, it ts probable that he will not 
wean himself from them. We know tbat fashion never descends ; 
that the fop does not borrow his air and his dress from the day 
jJabourer, but that every one apes those whom he considers as above 
himself. Hence the rage for magnificence and show, which is 
imbibed by our ministers at foreign Courts ;-and hence the contagion 
of the exainple of these Ambassadors when they are made Presidents. 
very one longs for influence and authority ; the President apes the 
King, the Governor the President, and so on to the country magistrate, 
whose-equipage rivals any other in splendour. We have been called 
a nation of “ energetic, courageous republicans,” a character which, 
for the most part has certainly been borrowed from our ancestors ; 
for, by imitating the fashions introduced by our magistrates, we are 
in a fair way of degenerating into a nation of * Petit maitres.” 


—_—_— 
DESCRIPTION OF THE VOLCANO OF MACALUBA. 
From Russell’s Tour through Sicily. 


URING our residence at Girgeuti, we heard much conversation 
respecting the existence of a volcano, which emitted earth and 
water, or, in the language of the country, a species of fango situated 
about six miles inland, upon the summitof a mountain named 
Macaluba: we accordingly visited this singular phenomenon, of 
which neither Brydone nor Swinburne make mention. 

This volcano of air, if we may so express ourselves, whose effects 
resemble those which have fire as their principal agent, has its mo- 
ments of calmness as well as those of great fermentation and labour ; 
it produces, too, like other volcanos, earthquakes, subterrancous 
thunder, and violent cruptions ; which last have, at times, thrown 
the matter soemitted more than one hundred feet above the summit 
of the craters. 

The base of Macaluba is neatly circular, and its height is about 
two hundred and filty feet, taken from a valley which surrounds it: 
this valley is, however, considerably elevated above the level of the 
sea. Its summit is about half a mile in circumference, and terminated 
by w plain prescuang rather a convex surface; itis besides extremely 
steril. On this summit area considerable number of little conic 
heights, the largest of which may be about nine feet in diameter; 
and on the highest part of these cones, which are in general under 
five fect, are craters, whose depth we were unable to ascertain, being 
unprovided with a plumbline, or aay other contrivance by which 
such a purpose could be effected. ‘Vhe soil appeared externally to 
be composed of clay, rather dry and cracked, and the hollow  se- 
pulchral noise caused by the action of walking excited our most 
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serious attention, and reminded us that in all probability. we were 
then immediately over an immense gulf of liquid mud, separated 
only by a thin covering of clay. 

The interior of the craters is moist, and-out of which there con- 
stantly issues a species of brown diluted clay, which, alter reaching 
the height of the lips or highest part, forms itself into. little demi- 
elobules ; ; a few moments after this formation has taken place, these 
globules break, and the confined air which they retained dispels 
itself; the diluted clay then runs down the flanks of: these heights, 
and extends itself more or less on every side. Upon introducing a pole 
abont twelve feet long into several of the craters, we found it. prow 
duced a kind of noise not unlike that of distant thunder : we observed 
upwards of one hundred and fifty of these craters in full action, 
besides many which had ceased to throw up the argillaceous -aatter, 
and ourcicerone informed us that their number was continually 
varying, some, as he said, ** dying away, and others as constantly 
breaking forth.” 

It is generally believed, that in all volcanic cruptions fire acts as 
the principal agent : in this of Macaluba, however, the result is very 
different ; for after minute examination, not only on the summit, but 
round the sides and base, we could perceive no trace of any such 
clement having been conceraed either in the tormation or working of 
this surprising production of nature: neither could we discover the 
least particle of any matter that had undergone the action of fire. 
We next immersed our thermometer in several’ of the craters, 
naturally expecting to find the temperature much higher than in the 
Open air; but here also we found ourselves greatly deceived, the re- 
verse being the result of the experiment. The thermometer so im- 
mersed, about nine o’clock in the morning, stood at 64° according 
to Farenheit ; but on being exposed to the atmosphere, it immediately 
rose to 700; after this experiment, we no longer sought the igueous 
element. 

The name Macaluba, by which this mountain is known, is of 
Arabian extraction, the word in that language signifying over-throwing. 





BOWDICII’S MISSION TO ASHANTEER. 
Continued from Page 374. 


_— history of the nation with which the author has made. ts 
acquainted, is that of a barbarous people, unable to compute 
time : the annals of Ashantce are hardly worth investigating. “Thor 
language is fiom the same root with the languages of; Fantee, .War- 
saw, Akim, Assin, and Aquapim ; and whether derived from the 
interior or the coast seems of little consequence. Of late they have 
subjugated many neighbouring states, which are immediately placed 
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under Ashantee viceroys, or have their kings made tributary. One 
of the latter (the King of Akim) in 1741, (the last who had the power 
of governing without consulting the pynins or elders) desiring to go to 
war with his neighbours, was obliged to obtain permission from the 
Ashantee government, which he did by the promise of send.ng them 
half the spoil ; but, gaining little or nothing, he did not do so. He 
soon afterwards heard of Aquissi’s intention, to demand bis head ; and 
knowing that King’s word was irrevocable, he summoned his ministers, 
and desired to sacrifice his lite for the quiet of his people: his mi- 
nisters insisted on sharing his fate; and a barrel of powder being 
brought for each to sit on, they drank a large quantity of rum, and 
blew themselves up with the fire from their pipes. 

Other curious anecdotes of forty and fifty years later date will 
serve to illastrate the dreadful customs of these savages. 

The government finding a pretext to invade Banda, the King 
Odrasee vigorously opposed the Ashantee army; but at length, 
seeing he must inevitably fall into their hends, to prevent his head 
being found, which circumstance he knew would sorely disquict the 
enemy, and solace his own people, ordered, just before he killed him 
sclf, a woman to be sacrificed, and the abdomen being ripped, his 
head to be sewn up within it, and her body afterwards to be buried 
in the heap of the slain. It was discovered by bribes, and is now on 
one of the King’s -reat drums. 

On the death of the late King of Amanahea, two compctitors for 
the stool appeared, one called Suikee or Suiquah ; the other’s name 
I am ignorant of, Both collected their slaves and adherents, and 
tought. Svikee was obliged to fly, and hide himself in the bush ; 
but the people being dissatisfied with the conqueror, Suikce — re-ap- 
peared against the town. When his rival was reduced beyond all 
hope, he threw ali his gold, which filled several jars, into the lake ; 
and then collecting his wives and the different branches of bis tamily, 
went with them into a remote partof the bush, and cut all their 
throats, with the exception of one son, whom he reserved to assist 
him in burying the bodies. He then made his son swear on his 
fe.ish, to kill and Lury bim. and never to discover where the bodics 
were laid: the son fulfilled the oath, and retarned to Apollonia, but 
Tam not certain what became of him. After Suikee had seated 
himself firmly on the stool, oe by scme means discovered where the 
bodies were cencealed ; he caused them to be dug up, ard taken to 
Apollonia town ; he then ranged them in a sitting posture, in a row 
along the beach, with stakes to extend their arms, and support thei 
heads: this horrid spectacle was exhibited until even their bones had 
perished. One of Suikee’s first acts after his accession, was to con- 
secrate his hiding place in the bush, makgng it death, or a heavy 
fine, for any one to swear by Suikee’s bush, and not to keep the 
outh. 

1798. Sai Quamioa had remained twelve months ona visit at 
Dwabin, deaf to the remunstrances of varivus deputations urging lis 
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return, and infatuated beyond recovery by the ants of his mistress, 
Gyawa, the daughter of the King; when it was formally announced 
to him, that if be was not present at the appreaching Yam custom, he 
would ‘be deprived of the stool. Itis said, thet this woman refused 
to accompany hian to Coomassie, either dreading the resentment of 
his mother, awoman of violent passions, and great ambition, or, 
which is more probable, influenced by her father to mingle this re- 
puwnance with her blandishments, to accelerate the ruin of Sai 
Quamina, which he was not without hopes might lead to his ow: 
aggrandisement. ‘The form of the dethronement is interesting. Appia 
Danqua, whose power seems to have been equal to that of mayor of 
she palace, repaired to the King’s mother with the chief captains, 
and deliberately recounting the ofences of her son, commanded her to 
remenstvaie with him, as the daughter of their old king, and the 
pareat to whom the owed his elevation. ‘The mother, who no doubt 
had assisted in the private council, affecting to bewail her own mis- 
fortune and her son’s disgrace, confessed, with seeming reluctance, 
that hor remonstrances lad already beew despised, that the king had 
even attempted her life, and begged them to raise her second son, 
Sai Apokoo, to the stool the elder had forfeited. ‘This was complied 
with, and they sent Sai Quainina a few of his women and slaves, 
desiring him to setire into the bush and build ‘himself a croom, and 
on his death, which happened soon after, as it was said, from the 
poignancy of hisfeelings, they made the greatest custom for him 
which had ever been known. The sable Cleopatra died soon after 
him. It was whispered, that those he had formerly injured inces- 
santly insulting bim in his retirement, even to abusing ‘his wives 
betore his face, he had a private interview with the present King, 
communicated several schemes of conquests, invoked him to distrust, 
and, if possible, to punish those who had forsaken him, and implored 
death ; which was inflicted (as the blood of the royal family could 
not be shed, and as he could not be privately drowned ia the sacred 
river) by tixing his feet on the ground, bending his body backwards 
with a prop in the small of his back, aud suspending several large 
teeth of ivory from a noose around his neck, which, hanging from the 
prop, strangled him. 

Their barbarities in war are shocking to hymanity. 

Several of the hearts of the enemy are cut out by the ietish men 
who follow the army, and the blood and gmall pieces beipg mixed 
(with much ceremony ant incantation) with various copsecrated 
herbs, all those who have never killed ay enemy before cat.a purtion, 
for it is believed that if they did yot, their vigour and.cowrage would 
the secretly wasted by the haunting spirit of the deceased. I[t was 
said that the King and all the dignitaries partupk of the heart afany 
celebrated enemy; this was only whispered ; that they wore the 
smaller joints, bones, and the teeth, of the slain monaichs, was evi- 
dent as well as boasted. One man was pointed out ,to me, as always 
eating the beart of the enemy he killed with -his own band. The 
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number of an army is ascertained or preserved in cowries or coin by 
j Apokoo. When a successful general returns, he waits about two 
-days ata short distance from the capital, to recejve the King’s com- 
: pliments, and to collect all the splendour possible for his entree, to 
encourage the army and infatuate the people. The most famous 
generals are distinguished by the addition ot warlike names, more ter- 
rific than glorious, as they designate their manner of destroying 
their prisoners. Apokoo was called Aboawassa, because he was in 
the habit of cutting off their arms. Appia, Sheaboo, as he beats their 
heads in pieces with a stone. Amanqua, Abiniowa, as he cuts off 
their legs. 

The army is prohibited during the active part of a campaign, from 
all food but meal, which cach man carries in a small bag at his side, 
and mixes in his hands with the first water he comes to ; this, they 
allege, is to prevent cooking fires from betrayirg their position, or an- 
ticipating a surprise. In the intervals, (for this meal is seldom 
eaten wore than once a day) they chew the boossee or gooroo nut. 
This meal is very nourishing, and soon satisfies; we tricd it on our 
march down. Ashantee spies have been stationed three and four days 
in the high trees overlooking Cape Coast Castle, with no other suppiy 
than this meal and a little water, before the army has shewn itself. 
There is always a distinct body of recruits with the army, to dispatch 
those with their knives whom the musket has only wounded, and 
they are all expected to return well armed from despoiling the 
enemy, or they are not esteemed of promise,and dismissed to some 
servile occupation. I could not find that they had aay idea of for- 
tifications, though undoubtedly common to the large citics on the 
Niger. 

To be continued. 


—_—_—_——= 
MOUNT ARARAT. 
From Morier’s Second Journey through Perséa. 


URING the long time that we were in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Ararat, although we made frequent plans for attemp- 
ting to ascend it, yet we werealways impeded by some reason or 
other, We were encamped before it at the very best season for such 
an undertaking, namely, during the month or August, and saw it at 
the time that it has the least snow upon it 
The impossibility of reaching its extreme summit, even on the 
side where it is apparently most easy of access, was decided (so we 
were assured) some. years ago by the Pacha of Bayazid. He departed 
from thateity with a large party of hor-emen, at the most favourable 
season, and ascended the mountain on the Bayazid side as high as he 
could on horseback. Ile caused three stations to be marked out on 
the ascent, where he built huts and collected provisions. ‘The third 
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station was the snow. He had no difficulty in crossing the region 
of snow, but when he came to the great cap of ice that covers the cop 
of the cone, he could proceed no farther, because several of his men 
were ihere seized with violent oppressions of the chest from the great 
rarefaction of the air. He liad before offered large rewards to any 
one who should reach the top, but aithough many Courds who live 
at its base heve attempted it, all have been equally unsuccessful. 
Besides the great rarefaction of the air, his men had to contend with 
dangers of the falling ice, large pieces of which were constantly de- 
tacl.ing themselves from the main body and rolling down. During 
the summer, the cap of ice on its summit is seen to shine with a glow 
quite distinct from snow, and if the eld inhabitants may be velieved, 
this great congealed mass has visibly increased since they first knew 
it. 

The snow-worms, so confidently mentioned by Strabo as existing 
in the Caucasus (lib. xi.) and as generally believed by the Persians 
and Armenians to exist atthe present day in the snows of Ararat, 
appear to be fabulous. We repeatedly offered rewards to those who 
would bring us one, but never succeeded. ‘The Persians represent 
them as a small white worm, so excessively cold that one will ef- 
fectually cool a large bowl of sherbet. In the month of August on 
approaching towards the top of Acarat, and even at the village of 
Akhova, the noise of the cracking ice is said to be heard during the 
hottest part of the day, which is from the hours of two to four. When 
near the snow is described as most awful, but those who have wit- 
nessed the fall of a large mass of ice from the cliff into the chasm, 
declare that nothing can equal the concussion. 


“ Treman Je spaziose atre caverne 
E' l’aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba.” 


The sign of the greatest heat is when the snow has entirely left 
the summit of Litle Ararat. When encamped on the heights of 
Abcran, we watched its daily diminution, until it completely vanish- 
ed. At this period the cultivators of melons cut their fruit, and in 
general the snows of Ararat are used by the agriculturists of Erivan 
asacalendar, by which they regulate the sowing, planting, and 
reaping of their fields. ‘The Eclauts also are guided in their mo- 
tions by the operations of the weather on this mountain, keeping to 
their Yelaks, or descending from them according to the falls of snow, 

The soil of this great mountain appears to be one immense heap 
of stones, confusedly thrown together, unenlivened by vegetation, 
Here and there indeed are a few plants ; but Tournefort’s circam- 
stantial relation will show how scanty are the f®anings of the 
botanist. Jn many parts of the Little Ararat are tracts of a very soft 
stone, and in others a species of vitrilication, Lava is also to be 
seen, but the sotl which most frequently intervenes between the rocks 
is a deep sand, 

The wild animals that inhabit this region are bears, small tigers, 
ee 
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Aynsxesandlions, Perhaps the most dangerous are the serpents, 
some of ¢hich, of alarae size, are venomous in the highest degree. 
They are repated so fierce as to attack passengers. When we resided 
in the vitinity of Ararat, a tele was prevalent thata dragon had got 
posession of the road which leads between the small and greater 
niountain to Bayaaid, and, bike thé serpent of Regulus, had impeded 
the passage of the caravans. This proved to be one of the barge snakes. 
The base of Ararat on the banks of the Araxes, is girded by exten. 
sive sivainps, in whith are grearquamities of wild boars. In these 
dnd oh the banks of the rivet are also immetise flocks of wild fowl. 
Of the niountait itsclf there are Many eagles, and a creat variety 
of hatks. 

The wilds of (his mountain give refuge to all the rogues and out- 
laws of the surrounding country ; and there is a cavern between ihe 
great atid little Ararat, in so strong a sitdation, that not long since 
some turbtlent Courds who bad taken possession of it, held it im 
despité of the Serdar and his forces. 


=e 
THE BAD CONSEQUENCES OF LIGHTING THE STREETS, 


LL lighting of the stteets is dbjettionable : 

Ist. For theological reasons, Because it seenis to bea viola- 
tion of the otder established by Providence. Accofding to this 
order, night is appointed for durkfess, which is interrapted at stated 
times only, by the light of the tioom. We have tio right to interfere, 
io pretend to correct the plan of the universe, and turn night into 
day. 

2. For legal reasons. Because the expences of this illumination 
must be raised by an indirect tax. Why should you or I pay tera 
thing which is indifftrent to us, which is of no advantage to us, of 
which perhaps even interrupts us in many avovations? 

3d. For medical reasons. ‘The exttalations proecediug from the 
oil and gas are injurious to deli¢ate and nervous persous ; the around 
of many diseases is also laid, by making it more easy and pleasant 
for people to loiicr in the streets, and this exposure to the night ait 
brings on colds, coughs, and consumptidns. 

4th. For philusop/teaiand moral reasons. The morals of the people are 
injured by lightng the stieets. ‘The artificial light cradicates ftom 
the mind that norror of darkness which deters the weak-minded from 
many sins. ‘This light makes the drunkard contident, and induces 
him to remain drinking at the alehouse till late in the night. 

5th. For reasons of police. It makes horses shy, and thieves bold. 

6th. For economival reasons. Large sums annually go from us for 
oil or for coals, which is 80 much taken from our personal wealth. 

7th. For patriwtic reasons, The object of public festivals is to 
awake and eh: rishasentiment of national pride; illuminations are 
peculiarly adapted to this purpose. But the impression is greatly 
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weakened by mghtly quasi-ilbuminations. [ence we may observe, 
that the peasant gazes with much more astonishment at the blaze of 
light than the citizen, whose eyes are satiated with it. 

Let us then be careful to preserve the empire of darkness! 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
GREAT LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


. last Literary Gazette contains the following remarks of the. 
important change which has turned the taste of England from. 
foreign imitation to herown original treasutes. ‘‘ Whatever might 
have been the cause, whether the passion for novelty, the long exclu- 
sion of Continental intercourse, or the vigour of the public mind, first 
excited by the struggle of war, and then exalted by the glories of 
unexampled victory, the effect bas been produced with a fulaesa and 
power that secm to place us beyond the possibility of a rebepse. It 
is forbidden for a writer hencciortl to establish a distinguished cha- 
ractet upon the minor ingenuity of bis weapons; no epigrammatic 
ant pointed tarus of wit, no keen and satitic employment of common 
place, no mere gtace and harmony of phrase, will be suffered to enter 
into the lists where the high prize of fame is to be wan. A noblet 
and more lefty stature must be exhibited im that combat; and with 
all the artificial babiliments of the day flung aside the prize must be 
toilad for by the vigour ofa haked heroic natute. The simplicity of 
this revived taste ia at once a pledge of its truth and of ts permanence. 
Intagination is the sun of poetry, all substitutions for that perpetual 
and sublime splendour must disturb or dim the true colars ef na- 
ture ; from the passing cloud to the total eclipse, there is a gradual 
toss of beauty in the sphere of vision ; and when the full darkness 
cuines at last, no earthly fabricated fire caw supply the security, the 
expansion, and the glory of the great centre of the system. 

All-the authorship of England bas felt this change shootiag down 
througa al) its parts ; the hasty writings ef vur public journals dis. 
plays a general vigour, that twenty years ago would bave been con- 
sidered as the privilege only of the highest names. But the change 
has been still more obvious in the hallowed garden of poetry ; the 
richness of the soil had slept, but was not dead ; and the moment it 
had ceased to be cut into serpeutines and trodden into dust dy the 
capricious and tasteless ef the world, its old luxuriance rose ap, and 
the first shower from above showed us what blooms and beauty 
might yet expand for our delight and wisdom. Fashion was the 
guide of the last ages Native is the guide of the present, and our 
progress must be from grandeur to grandeur; a keener sense of 
passion, a purct simplicity, a more comprehensive vision of nature, 
a more majestic, solemn, and sacred love of all things lovely, will 
be wrought upon us in that upward flight, and, like the translated 
prophet, the spirit be made sublime in its ascent to receive the palm 
of imutortality. 
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But this change is yet in its infancy; it has not conquered the 
stage, and dramatic characicr has not assumed the vigour and plain. 
ness of truth; the sentiment of the drama is affectation, its story 
common place and impropable confusion, and its language feeble 
inanity or swollen exaggeration. The reform must make its way 
there : and when it does, it must produce results of eminent power, 
The whole of that vast and fluctuating expence, always at the mercy 
of the popular. breath, must be heaved at once under the descent of 
that “ rushing, mighty wind,” of genius. ‘The object of the stage 
is single—the possession of the public mind. It may attempt this 
object in a thousand directions, but the same impulse urges all its 
currents. The contemplative poet may find his delight and bis 
reward in the mere effort of his imagination ; the poet of the drama 
must find them in the approval of the multitude. He cannot retire 
like Prospero, and in solitude exult in his lonely supremacy ; his 
sceptre is of this world, he exercises a social influence or none ; his 
spirits are shapes of surpassing power, but they are not to be suffered 
to linger away their beauty and their songs upon evening clouds, 
they must stoop upon men, pass into human forms, be the movers of 
human hearts, and triumph by the living and hourly passions of our 
nature. ‘Fhe time for exhibiting some superb influences on the 
dramatic miad of England has not yet come ; but when it does its 
signs will not be mistaken. ‘The stage wants a great poet, but he 
must be ofa mind distinct from those which have in later years 
attained the highest place in poetry. He must have the power of 
tonceiving passion in all its phases, from the full diffusion and splen- 
dour of the heroic heart, down to the gloom and narrowness of crime 
and malignity ; he must be neither the monotonous detailer of his 
own miseries, nor the bitter calumniator of all other men’s virtues ; 
he must be neither prejudiced nor profligate,nor with a vulgar irreve- 
rence for things holy, combining a venomous contempt for man. On 
the other hand, be must be mentally a citizen of the world, not re- 
strained by his knowledge to a particular spot, until it usurps his 
hmagination ; not bound hand and toot in the chain of nationality, 
not substituting minutencss of description for depth of sentiment, 
but a genius uniting the powers of both: and thus superior to both, 
penetrating into the darker recesses of our nature, without soiling his 
plume, and colleciing all its exterior and coloured beauty in bis gaze, 
without retarding his flight or stooping trom his elevation.” 


EEE 


Method of taking the Sea Fowl, in the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles. 


ENUF inmens? number of sea fowls, which annually resort to those 
peaecable and sequestered countries, for the purpose of rearing 
their young, induces the inhabitants to try to obtain a temporary 
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stibsistence, from the flesh and eggs; which they dé at the immense 
risk and danger of their lives: but custom; and necessity, the mother 
of invention, seem to have made them overcome all seruple. upon 
that head, and the dexterity which they evince on those occasions, 
fully proves that fear is not predominant in their minds. 

The ormber or bridsman, after observing from above: the place 
which seems most stocked with birds, prepares for going down by 
driving a stick into the ground, and fastening a rope to it, for the 
double purpose of letting himself down, and assisting him, when 
he wishes to ascend and drags the birus afte: him. After arriving at 
the place where the birds nestle, be immediately throws off his rope, 
and scrambles about with all possible caution along the cliffs: (for 
fear of disturbing the birds,) till he perceives a hole, when he imme- 
diately thrusts his arm into it, and seldom misses pulling out one, or 
sometiines two of the old birds, which he kills by twisting their necks, 
and then leaves them upon the bank, and proceeds in search of more, 
After killing as many as he can conveniently carry home, he ties 
them up by the neck in small parcels, of a dozen in each, and carries 
them to the place where he left his rope, end very ingeniously fixes 
them to it, so as that, after he has scrambled up himself, he may 
drag the birds up after him, without having the weight of more than 
a dozen on the rope at atime. This he does by having the repe of 
sufficient length, to enable him to leave a considerable distance be- 
tween each parcel. The number which they take ina day, is seldom 
less than twenty dozen. ORCADENSS, 


—=—— 
QUIN AND THOMSON. 


M R. QUIN was a gentleman whose humour gave life to the con- 
versation of thousands who, perhaps never had the pleasure of 
seeing him; many of. whom, but for the reception of his wit, would 
have been very dull companions; but the story that follows does 
honour to bis heart, and therefore is here selected. Mr. Thomson, 
the justly celebrated and universally admired author of the Seasons, 
Poem on Liberty, Castle of Indolence, &e. &c. when he first came 
to London, was in very narrow circumstances, and beiere he was 
distinguished by his writings, was many times pul to his shilts, even 
for a dinner. The debts he then contractea lay very heavy upon 
him for along time afterwards; and upon the publication of bis 
Seasons, one of his creditors arrested him, thinking that a proper op- 
portunity to get bis moncy. ‘The repert of this misforiune bappened 
to reach the ears of Mr. Quin, who had indeed read the Scasons, 
but had never seen their anihor ; and upon stiict eoquiry, he wa, 
told that ‘Thomson was in the hands of the Buailitls, in a spungiug 
house, in iiolborn. ‘Thither Quin went, and being admitted tte 
his chamber, “ Sir,” said he in his usual tone of voice, * you don’t 
know ine, | betieve, but my aame is Quin.” ‘Thomsen reecived him 
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politely, and said, “ that though he could not boast the honour of a 
personal acquaintance, he was no stranger either to his nameor his 
merit.” Quin then told him, he was come to sup with him, and that 
he had already ordered the cook to provide supper, which be ho 

he would excuse. Thomson made a suitable reply, and ther the 
discourse turned indifferently on subjects of Literature. When supper 
‘was over, and the glass had gone briskly about, Mr. Quin took oeca- 
sion ‘to explain himself, by saying “ It was now time to enter upon 
business.” Thomson declared he was ready toserve him as far as ‘his 
capacity would reach, in any thing he should command (thinking he 
was come about some affaix relating to tle drama.) “ Sir,” says 
Quin, “ you mistake me, Iam in your delta bwndred pounds, and 
am come to pay you.” ‘Thomson, with a disconsolate air, replied, 
* that as he was a gentleman, whom toms knowledge, he had never 
offended, he wondered he should seck an opportunity to reproach him 
ander his troubles.” No, by God!’ said Quin, raising his voice, 
* ‘I'd be d—d before I would do that? I.say d.owe you 100/, and 
there it is,” laying a Bark-note of that value before him. Thomson 
was astonished, and begged he would explain ‘himself. “ Why,” 
said Quin, “ Fil tell you; soon after { had peail your Seasons, I 
took it imo my ‘head, thut as I had something in the world to leave 
‘behind me, when I died, I-would make my will, and among the rest 
of my legacies, d set down the author of the Seasons 10M. .and this 
dey hearing that you was in this house, thought I might as well 
have the pleasare of payingthe money tyself, as order any execu- 
tors to pay it when, perhaps, you may have less need of it, and this, 
Mr. Thomson, is the business came about.” It were needless to 
paint Mr. ‘Thomson’s gratefui expressions of acknowledgment, but 
we leave every reader 4o couceiwet hem. 





—_—_— 
BEGGARS’ STATIONS IN THE NEPHERLANDS. 


¥ESE stations are numerous, in particular between Louvam anid 

“St. Tron,on both sides of the road. They consist of little huts, 
and are made inthe hedges. Some of them have even a certain 
degree of neatness. blerethe beggars and their families encamp 
during the whole of the tine season, and at times they may ‘he seen 
si tting quite at thcirease on chairs, with little tables betare them. 
They areall thorough bred rogues in their way, and imiwte all possible 
bodily infirmities, so.as completely to deceive the most attontive .ob_ 
server. ‘Each of these places is family property, and gonerally de- 
scends from father to son. 

The state of the beggars, in England as well asin other countries, 
is a great and growing evil. They regularly practisetheir depreda- 
tions, and to relieve them isto do barn rather ithangootl, MVeryctew 
of them are real objects of charity. 
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THE JESUIT’S vous e-racep CREED. 


§ gm following if read in two columes is a Popish, if read across 
Protestant creed, and may excite notice as a curiosity. It is also 
wiitten in Latinrhymes ; and is said in the volume from which I 
have taken it, to be a copy from an older work. 


I Hold for faita . What Englands’s church allows ; 
What Rome's church saith My conscience disavows : 

Where the King’s head ‘The flock can take no shame ; 
The flock’s misled Who holds the Pope supreme : 
Where the altar’s drest, The worship is scarce divine ; 
The people’s blest, Whose table’s bread and wine: 
He's but an ass Who their communion flies : 

Who shuns the mass Is Catholic and wise. 





GEORGICAL ANECDOTE, 


AN opulent farmer, tenant of anoble Lord (Gage) who rented 
nearly a thousand a year on the estate of the latter in Sussex, 
previous to the falling in of a lease of a smaller farm adjoining, of 
the rent of SOL. lately applied for the lease of it, offering 1301. Tie 
terms were accepted, and he had the farm. Soon alter the original 
possessor applied for a renewal, and had the mortification to hear it 
was disposed of ; in vain he pleaded that his family had been in pos- 
session of it for nearly acentury, and that the rents had been always 
regularly paid; the new lease was signed, and could not be can- 
celled: lowever, his lordship told the man to call in a few days, an 
he would think of accommodating him; this he did, and was then 
informed, that, as some kind of recompense for having lost his small 
farm, if he chose, he might have the lease of the large one, which 
was nearly expired. This offer appeared of a magnitude which at 
first staggered the applicant, till he was further told that whatever 
money he might be in want of, as necessary to so extensive an under- 
taking, he should be accommodated with. ‘The bargain was on these 
terms acceded to, no doubt on the part of the tenant, and not less 
heartfelt satisfaction on that of the noble landlord, who bad thus an 
opportunity the next day of informing the avaricious speculator, ia 
turn, that the lease of hisfarm was disposed of, and that to the 
very man he had been so active to deprive of the means of procuring 
an honest subsistence! Ye landlords throughout the couaty go 
and do likewise ! , 


EE 
ENEMIES, 
“ NEMIES are sharp sighted to spy out our faults, and so may, 


through the divine blessing, prove monitors to us, both with 
respect to sin and duty.” 
Vox. 5g. 3.U 
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Answer, by J. Dyke, of Sutton, to A. Taylor's Charade, inseried December 28. 


NTRUE, kind Sir, I plainly see, 
Is what you'd never wish to be. 


Similar answers have been received from J. Barry, of Crediton, and One 
of Castle Cary. 





Answer, by Ann, t» Eugenie’s Charade, inserted Februar y 8- 


Ho. heppy could [ pass my hours 
Within a GREEN-HOUSE’ shady bowers. 


We have received the like answer from One of Castle Cary, J. Barry and 
F. Burrington of Crediton. J. Dyke of Sutton, Thomas Dowding of West 
Stower, J. Parris of Axminster, J. Hartnoll ot Piymouth, and J. Newland 
of Blackauton Academy. 





Answer, by Selina Longman, of a Port, to J. Dyke's Enigma, inscried 
arch 8. 


HE VOWELLS, Sir, 1 plainly find 
Are the subject you had in your mind. 


Similar answers have been received from Ann, J. Tucker of Cornworthy 
T. U. of Crewkerne, T. Dowding of West Stower, W. Forsey of Allington 
One of Castle Cary, J. W. Angear of Plymouth Dock, John Barry and F 
Burrington of Creditun, and J. Beedell of Ottery. 





—— 


CHARADE.—BY J. J. P. REED, OF PLYMOUTH. 


Y first is nsed when we drink tea; 
Bold seamen oft my second do: 
My whole well stored I like to see, 
And when you know it, so will you. 


—— 
ENIGMA.—BY J. TUCKER, OF CORNWORTHY. 


. you, fair ladies, I presume 

To make my sad complaint, 

Since al! the best part of my time 
Is in your service spent. 

Sometimes I'm pinched and made to cry 
But this you ne’er regard; 

And cruelly I'm thrown about— 
My case, alas! is hard, 

Indeed, much beauty I can’t boast, 
Tho’ I have two bright eyes, 

For I am toothless, and my month 
Is a prodigious size. 


t@ The Remarks on Spring have neither novelty of idea, nor elegance of lan- 
guange, torecommend them. Sevcra! other communications are cher quite unfit 
Jor insertion, or have already appeared. 






























































POETRY. , 
~~ ; : 
, THE SOLEMN MONITORS. 


The following composition is taken from two pilldéts which stapd in the 
centre of a labyrinth, in a grove, near a nobleman’s seat, in Sdrry. On 
the top of each pillar is a human skull, said to have belonged’ to a former { 
lord and his lady,by whom these lines were written. The pillars were erected 
during their life ume; and by their desire the skulls were placed on them 
a certain time after their decease. 


LORD’s. 


HY start? the case is your’s, or will be sdon, 
Some years, perh=ps; pertraps, dnother moon. 

Life, in its utmost spay, is still a breathy 
And those who lougest dream, must wake fn death. 
Like yon, [ once thonght every blissaecare,; 
And gold, of every ill, the perfect cure; 
Till steeped in sorrows, ane besieged witht pain, 
Too late I found all earthly riches vain. 
Disease with scorn threwitback the sordid fee, 
And death still aaswered—What is gold to me? 
Fame, titles, honours, next I vainly songht, 
And fools obsequious nurst the childish thought. 
Guided with bribed applause and purchased praise, 
I built on endless grandeur, endless days ; 
Bat death awaked me from a dream of pride, 
And laid a prouder beggar by my side. 
Pleasure I courted, and obeyed my taste ; 
The banquet smiled, and smiled the gay repast. 
A loathsome carcase was my constant care, 
And worlds were ransacked—bat for me to share. 
Go on, vain man, im !nxury be firm; 
Yet know I feasted—but te feast a worm. 
Already sure less terrible I seem, 
And you, lke me, can own that life’s a dream. 
Whether that dream may boast the longest date— 
Varewell! remember—lest you wake too late. 


LADY'S. 


Brush not, yc fair, to own me—but be wise — 
Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes; 
Fame says, and fame alone can tell how true, 
{ once was lovely, and beloved, like yon. 
Where are my vot’ries, where my flatterers now ? 
Fled—with the subject of each lover’s vow. 
Adieu! the roses red, the lilies white ; 
Adieu! those eyes, that made the darkness light. 
No more, alas! that coral lip is seen, 
Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between. 
Tava from your mirror, and behold in me, 
At once what thousands can’t, or dare not see. 
Uavarnished, I the real trnth impart, 
Nor here am placed, but to direct the heart. 
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Survey me well, ye fair oncs, and believe : 

The grave may terrify, but can’t deceive. 

On beauty, frailty’s care, no more depend— 
Here youth and pleasure, age and sorrows end. 
Here rops the mask, here shuts the final scene—~ 
Nor differs grave threescore from gay fifteen ; 
All press alike to that same goal the tomb ; 
Where wrinkled Laura smiles at Chloe’s bioome 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore, 
Learn here the lesson—to be vain no more: 
Yet virtue still against decay can arm, 

And even lend mortality a charm. 





MAY DAY. 


EE the sun the hills adorning 
With the rosy blush of moruing; 
Nature smiles, and all is gay, 
Welcome in the first of May! 


See the tuneful lark on high, 
Bear his matins to the sky ; 

Now its warbling note is saised, 
Offering up—** my God be praised!” 
Bounteous Nature! now will we 

Celebrate this day to Thee! 


Nature gladdens every scene; 
View the daisy spaugied green, 
And the turf on mountain tops, 
Glittermg with the golden drops. 


See the sparkling water run, 

Silvered by the noontide sun ; 

Aad the lowing cattle drink 

At the crystal! fouutain’s brink. 

, Bonpteous Nature! now will we 
Celebrate this day to Thee! 


Portsmouth. M’PHeERson. 





—_——e 
MOON LIGHT. 


iw any light I love, ’tis thine, sweet moon, 

Purer and softer than the glittering noon. 

Ah! io what stage of lite is aught move bright 
‘Than the moon light? 

In infancy the play is tenfold dear, 

All school tasks o’er, enjoyed beneath thy sphere; 
Aud happy hours make many a fleeting mght 

By the moon light. 

In youth the lover’s dream is all of thee, 

Biest and sole witness of his ecstacy: 

Even with his mistress’ charins thou shar'st his plight, 
Conscious moon light. 

In age, when nature’s transitory gleam 

Expwing seeks a imild congenial beam, 

Dear thy repose, as time rests frein his fight 


With thee, moon light. 
TRUTRA. 











